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in the spring of 1918 under pressure of the German offensive. Exactly by what means transports were then found to convey the large number of troops brought over with such astonishing rapidity I do not know, as I had ceased to be C.I.G.S., but the tonnage provided was far in excess of the amount previously said to be procurable.
I now come to the question of " unity of command," and it is no exaggeration to say at once that the measures taken under its name at the well-known Rapallo and Versailles conferences resulted not in unifying the command of the armies but in dividing it, thus making it more complicated than before.
As early as the autumn of 1915 various proposals were put forward, both by ministers and soldiers, for setting up some form of Allied body charged with ensuring more unified action and whole-hearted co-operation, but for reasons unknown to me they failed to materialise. Some progress was made, however, in the required direction in that conferences between the Allied ministers and Allied military authorities took place much more frequently during 1916 than they had previously done.
In February 1917, as already told, Nivelle was given command of the Franco-British armies engaged in the operations designed by him in lieu of those recommended at the Chantilly conference in November 1916, but this                       ^
merely placed the commander of one army in temporary                       1
command of another for a particular purpose, and did nothing to ensure permanent co-ordination and direction of the Entente operations in general.
Nivelle's failure to provide the expected victory checked for the time any further desire on the part of ministers to try new systems of command, and nothing more was heard of the matter for some months so far as they were concerned. The Allied military authorities, however, discussed it in the summer of 1917, when considering the effect of the Russian collapse and the consequent probability that a defensive role would be imposed upon us pending the arrival of the Americans, and their deliberations favoured the establishment of an inter-allied staff, to be located at Paris, but again nothing came of the idea.                          J
